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voice would be thrilled as he was haunted by the memory of his own days as a wanderer on the face of the Indian continent, when his great pleasure had been to reach some village-compound and watch the home-coming of the cows at dusk. When speeding through the North-West Provinces he told them of the wisdom and the methods of the great and merciful English ruler who was at that time at the helm of their administration. "Unlike others," he said, "he understands the necessity of personal government in Oriental countries, where a strong public opinion is not yet developed ; so no hospital, no college, no office knows the clay, when he will pay it a visit of inspection. And even the poorest believe that if only he can reach him personally lie will receive justice at his hands," He spoke of democracy as the worst form for an imperial government to take, and he was inclined to believe, he said, that the perception of this truth must have actuated Julius Caesar to assume imperial authority. By relating the tragic personal histories of many simple folk who in the early years of British rule in India had spent their all in the vain hope of reaching" the Queen, and gaining her ear, at Windsor, he made his companions realise, 4<How hard it had been for the Indian masses to understand the transition from the personal rule of sovereigns, always accessible to appeal, always open to the impulse of mercy, and able to exercise a supreme discretion, to the cold bureaucratic methods of a series of departments." The universality of his conversation with his European disciples gave entree to the universality of his learning and his patriotism. Now it would be Benares or Delhi which passed in vivid and successive pictures before his hearers. The piety of the Hindu on the banks of the Ganges and the piety of the Mussalman kneeling in his prayers, wherever the ordained hour might find him, were to his eyes equally great and uniquely Indian,
But the Swami's passionate description of his motherland to his European disciples was not permeated only with historic elements ; it was highly physical and yet supremely spiritual as well. And in word-pictures he would paint his